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“ORIGINAL PAPERS. | 


FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 

Mr Fessenpen—The following remarks on a} 
disease which has lately appeared among the 
sheep of this country, are translated from a letter 
| receiyed this morning from an intelligent corres- 
pondent at Leipzig. I think they may be of ser- 
vice to many of our wool growers, and therefore 
lose no time in offering them for a place in your 
valuable journal. 

Respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 

Boston, Feb. 7, 1827 THO'’S SEARLE. | 
= 
| 





“The foot rot is a complaint which has ceased 
to create the least uneasiness in this country, | 
doubtless because means have been discovered to | 
cure it readily and without expense. 

“Tt is true that when neglected and allowed to| 
sprecd itself, the cure may become difficult, and | 
some sheep from loss of appetite occasioned by its | 
long continuance may not recover. I feel certain, 
however, that nota single sheep is lost in all Sax- 
ony from this cause, as we have learnt to remove 
the complaint immediately, as soon as it shows it- 
self in a flock. In order to become fully acquaint- 
ed not only with the symptoms of this disorder, 
but also with the means of cure, I some time since 
insulated a small flock, suffering it to spread itself 
more or less in different sheep, when it appeared 
that the longer the complaint had been in fixing 
itself in the system the more difficult it was to 
cure: for while the least infected were thorough- 
iy restored in a fortnight, I found that from six to 
eight weeks were required to cure the cases of 
longest standing. The most effectual method of 
cure is the following: Cut away with a sharp sur- 
geon’s knife, not only the superfluous hoof, but 
also all the diseased flesh under it. This may be 
distinguished from the healthy flesh by its greyish 
colour. Being well satistied that nothing unsound 
remains in the foot, I then apply with a brush to 
the fresh wound some caustic liquor and immedi- 
ately place the patient in a separate clean stable. 

“It is surprising to see animals thus treated who 
were yesterday hobbling about on their knees, 
spring up to-day and run about with the flock. 

“It is necessary, however, to examine the con- 
valescent daily, and repeat the liquid application, 
and if any excessive heat is discovered in a foot, 
it proves that the first operation has not succeed- 
ed and a second cutting must take place without 
delay. 

“The caustic remedies which T have found most 
effectual,are diluted oil of vitriol and aqua cerulez. 
The latter in the state in which it is found at the 
apothecaries without any addition. The oil of vit- 
tiol | mix with three times its quantity of water or 
for cases of not long standing with something 
more. 

“IT have been the more particular in detailing 
this mode of cure because it seems probable you 
may do a service to the owners of sheep by com- 
municating it to them. There are several pamph 
lets to be had here describing the symptoms and 
cure of this complaint which J will purchase and 
forward yeu by the earliest opportunity. They 
contain however many things which are of little 
Ase to the practical man. 





‘ gq . . ; 
“The foot rot, at its first appearance in Sensis. |sion. In conformity, however, to usage in other 
jny, vecasioned great uneasiness and alarm, and | places, and as introductory to the exercises before 
will doubtless have had the same effect in your) us, with your indulgence, | will subjoin a few ob- 


;country. I am however fully convinced that after | servations. 


a few years, and when your farmers have discuve- 
red that this scare-crow is harmless, notwithstand- 
ing its frightful appearance, they will treat it with 
the same indifference as ours do now.” 


ADDRESS, 


Introductory to the exercises of the day, delivered be- | 


fore the Hulls orough Agricullural Society, 
their Cattle Show and Fatr, Wilton, Sept. 21st, 
1826. By Daniel Adams, President of the So- 
ciety. Communicated for publication in the New 
England Farmer. 


The Society, on whose occasion we are assem 
| bled, will accept my congratulation on the return 
of another of those anniversaries, which have 
| been emphatically styled the Farmer’s Holiday.— 
Although the grasshopper may have been a bur- 
den; although the heavens over our heads, some 
part of the season, may have been as brass, and 
the ground under our feet as powder and dust. 
still, He who giveth to the lily its array, and who | 
heareth the ravens when they cry, has not left us| 
this day, without evidence, that his tender mercies 
are over all his works. Our pens are filled to 
overflowing, our hall is garnished with numerous 
and some very splendid domestic manufactures, 
wrought by the fair hands of our wives and of our 
daughters. Our former harvest is gathered in. 
and our latter, in golden ears, is now nodding to 
the sickle. The promise that seed time and har 
vest shall not fail, gives to the husbandman a con- 
fidence in the success of his labours, which men 
in other occupations can never possess. 

By the &th Article of our Bye-Laws, provision is 
made for convening the members of the Society 
for special purposes. Believing that meetings fir) 
the discussion of plain, practical subjects. relative 
to our occupation as farmers, might be both inter- 
esting and useful, I have, the last yeir. propose" 
several inquiries, which were forwar‘ed to sub 
committees, with instructions to cal! such meet- 
ings. These meetings were called but in few in- 
stances to my knowledve. I notice this not by the 
way of fault finding. The first specimen of any 
thing like a cattle show and fair, in this country 
consisted of two fine woolled sheep. exhibited un 
der the external shade of a venerable elm. on thr 
common in Pittsfield. A beginning was all that T 
anticipated. This has heen made, and the hiv 
degree of satisfaction or evident utility in which 
these meetings resulted, where attended, lead me 
at this time, to press the subject most strenuously 
on the attention of the Society. Should the same 
measure be proposed the ensuing year, I cannot 
but hope sub-committees will be attentive to the 
call, and members general in their attendance. A 
few well selected books, or perhaps a copy of the 
New Enoianp Farmer, the expense of which 
would be but a few cents to each member, would 
render these meetings still more interesting and 
useful. 

Having so lately as last year addressed you on 
subjects of practical husbandry, I have thought 
proper to decline that service on the present occa- 


al; 


| 


It is now seven years since this Society com- 
menced its operations. At first acknowledged and 
|cherished by our legislature, it was afterwards 
j cast off and abandoned like a foundling child. Nor 
|has it ever received the general patronage and 
| support from the agricultural interest which was 
justly anticipated. These circumstances lead me 
to believe that there is yet much misapprehension, 
in many minds, in relation to our object, and the 
plan of our operations. By remarks frequently 
heard abroad, and even on the floor of our Legis- 
lature, it appears, there are some who suppose our 
object to be no other than that of getting money ; 
consequently, that the only motive a men can have 
in uniting himself with us, is that of obtaining pre- 
miums, and if he fail in this, that he is a loser by 
the connexion. 

Nothing can be doing greater injustice to this 
j Institution than such a supposition, and nothing 
/can be a more false representation of the motives 
of its most zealous patrons. No, my friends, this 
and similsr institutions, are parts in that grand 
system of movements, which, of late years, has 
been put into operation, for the amelioration of our 
race, and whether in the form of peace societies, 
missionary societies, bible societies, agricultural 
societies, they all possess much of the spirit which 
breaties peace and good will to men. They all 
co-operate in hastening on that happy era, so long 
since predicted, when ou spears shall be beaten 
into pruning hooks, and our swords into plough- 
shares. And who is there so disposed, whose feel- 
ings are so contracted within the narrow circle of 
self, as that he would have no part or lot in this 
matter? Who would enter this world, pass through 
| its busy scenes, make his exit, and have it said, 

the world was none the better or happier for his 
having lived in it. 

There is not a man of us, my friends, so well in- 
lormed, even in matter pertaining to his daily oc- 
cupation, but that he is ignorant of many things of 
which others have a knowledge. There is nota 
man of us so improved in agricultural operations, 
but that there is a belter way of doing many things, 
|than he has ever yet discovered. It was a sense of 
these ciscoveries, both in themselves and others, 

hich led the founders of this Society to embark 
in the undertaking. To do good and to communi- 
cate, was emphatically their purpose. 

Grext and important improvements, of late years 
have been made, and are continually making in ag- 
riculture. These improvements are important, not 
only to the practical farmer, but to the whole com- 
munity. There is not the son or daughter of 
Adam, who has not an interest in the advancement 
of the art, which 1s the foundation of all other arts 
and the basis of all civilization. To extenda 
knowledge of these improvements and the benefits 
resulting from, uniformly and extensively through 
the country, was and still continues to be an object 
with this association. Idle speculation and mere 
theory, unsupported by facts, come not within our 
design. A humbler, and, as we conceive, a more 
useful intention with us is, to collect and bring for 
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ward that information, which is calculated to sup- 
ply the wants and rejieve the necessities of man- 
kind, and thereby render human life more comfort- 
able—information by which the productions of the 
land may be multiplied, expenses diminished, and 


industry more happily directed. It is to extend | 


the boundaries of knowledge and of skill in the 


important concerns of rural and domestic life ; to’ 


catch improvements as they rise, to excite inquiry 
where it is not, to call forth observation, to bring 
forward facts, and by inculcating the importonce 
of ordinary things, and of practical every day truths 
to render the great body of our fellow citizens 
more wealthy, understanding, and happy. These 
are the objeccs to which we aspire, and itis in 
promotion of objects like these, that we, this day, 
jnvite the cooperation of every man, who ts the 
friend of man. 


Premiums are to be considered in no other light | 


than as the hire we pay intelligent and enterpris- 
ing men, who undertake to teach us by their ex- 
perience, their experiments and their examples, 


wee 
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than he had in Adam’s first cin. No, my friends, 


it is the diligent hand that maketh rich. Not that 
diligence, which consists in running away from 
! one’s business—not that diligence wiich consists 


in throwing every thing iuto confusion and disor- 
der—not a diligence like that of the hen, which 
covers with ene foot the litue atom which the mo- 
ment before se had broaght to the light by the 
other ;—but it is a diligence like that of the ant, 
which is always reasonable, efiicient, unabated, 
uninterrupted, skilifally and judiciously applied.— 
Many men have an appearance of diligence, but it 
is not of the latter description. They are general- 
ly busy. and therefore would be offended were you 
to call them idle; vet they never get ahead, and 
the reason is they do not work it right, and they 
never come to our cattle shows to learn how they 
‘ought to work tt. 

Among the successful competitors of this day, I 
;can name to you men, whose beginnings in life 
; were as humble as the most humble of any men— 
without patrimony, without friends, depending, as 





and are no more the reason why we tostitute and|the expression is, on nothing but their hands. A 
support agricultural societics, than the wages we|house with but one window, a single cow, and 
pay our school masters are reasons why we insti-| seven acres of land, mark the early history of one, 
tute and support common schools. whose acres and whose cattle are now greatly in- 
But some object that our instructions are not|creased, the latter of which have excited much 
adapted to the circumstances of people in common notice on this occasion. How is it then, that these 
life. These examples, say they, which are here |imen have so far outstripped many of their fellows? 
held up for imitation, ore suited only to the condi- | This is the lesson, which is this day given out, on 
tion of the rich. And is it riches then which! which we shall do well to ponder and meditate.— 
makes one animal look sleek, and docile, and hap- iIt is recommende | particularly to our young men, | 
py, while another looks wretched, and downcast, | who are just setting out in life. It is recommend- 
and miserable? Is it riches which makes one|ed to our young women, who have yet their con- 
farm look ueat, clean and in order, while another|nexions to form for life. It is recommended to 
is overgrown with thorns, thistles cover the face | parents, who have cbildren to bring up and to edu- 
thereof, and the sione wall thereof is broken down? | cate. We may not, all of us, have it in our power 
They say that it is the riches of these men which | to give them settlements in life, or to leave them 
enable them to become successful competitors for | with legacies at our decease; but we may give 
premiums, but was it premiums which first made, them employment while under our protection& care. 
them rich? No, my friends, it is not that the les- We may restrain them from the haunts of intem- 
son here given out is not suited to all, but that all perance, of idleness, and of vice. We may habitu- 
do not suitably comprehend the lesson ; and when, ,ate them to order, to diligence, ani to arrange- 
this afternoon, you shall hear the names of suc-| ment in all their affairs. We may teach them 
cessful competitors announced. or shall see them | economy, the value of time, and the importance of 


advance to veecive their premiums, remember, you improving it to the attainment of something either 
not oniy have before vou exan hy which to ac-| useful or ornamental. We may form them to hab- 
quire premiums, but, i toerr ‘oaaagement, habits, its of industry, patient unremitting industry, so en- 
and order in doin business, yoa also will have be-'twined with the very thread of life as to be ina 
fore you examples by which to acquire riches.— manner indispensable from it. T'his of ttself is an 


These are the men, who in the morning sow their estate. With this, many, though poor, have be- 
secd and in the evening withhold not their hand..— come rich. Without this, many, though rich, have 
Time with these men is money, and you will find become poor. To this plain, sober virtue it is, that 
it so inseribed smong the articles of their d@omes- many men, who figure so nobly at cattle shows 
tic faith. Good tools, strong teams, neat farms, owe their distinction. Then study their charac- | 
and smart wives, are their cardinal points. We ter, look into the foundation of their prosperity, | 
are apt to attribste all the poverty we snffer to the | and neve: let it be said, at the close of an exhibi- | 
dispensations of Providence, and all the wicked- | tion like this, that you have lost a day! | 

HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 


ness we perpetrate, to the instigations of the Devil. 
‘rom Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine—1826. | 


But Providence maketh no man rich or poor by 

miracle. He that soweth sparingly shall reap spar- 

ingly, and he that goweth bountifully shall reap| Remarkable varie ty of the .Apple.—In the annals 
bountifully. There are instances, here and there’ of the Linnean Society of Paris, for May, 1824, | 
an instance, where a man is made either rich or| M. Tillette de Clermont Tonnere has described a 
poor by evenis wholly extraneous frem himself,|remarkable apple tree, growing at St. Valery, in, 
and which may be called’ dispensations of Provi-! Normandy. his apple tree, which they believe 
dence. When I speak of poverty, I would be un-/to be between thirty and forty years’ growth, has 
derstood to mean a destitution of those things ne- |constantly produced flowers of one sex, and conse- 
cessury to make lite comfortable. In this sense,| quently barren. The flower is composed of an in- 
nine-tenths of the poverty which is suffered in l ternal and external calyx, with neither stamens 
families, in our own country, is owing to some-|nor corolla. The female organs consist of four- 
thing wrthin and am+ng themselves, in which Prov- | teen styles, wit: oblique stigmas. At the time of 
dence has 00 more immediate, controlling agency, | flowering, it is customary for every young woman 











ra - ance 
of St. Valery, to go and make her apple, by fixing 
a nosegay of the dossoms of any common apple 
tree, on a tuft of those on the one described: this 
is attached by a piece of ribband in such a manner, 
that in autumn every one knows the fruit that her 
nosegay has been the cause of producing. It is 
remarked that these fruits differ among themselves 
in fiavonr, colour and size; and that they bea: 
some relation to those of the different hermaphro- 
dite trees, the biossoms of which have been used 
in their fecundation. Grafts from this tree remain 
always barren, notwithstanding attempts to fe- 
cundate the blossoms artificially. Seeds sown 
have come up very well, but the plants are yet too 
young to produce blossoms. 

Tomatas. The following recipes were obtain- 
ed from an eminent French cook : 
| Tomata sauce for cold meat. Boil tomatas when 
ripe, rub them through a tammy cloth; to every 
quart of pulp add 4 ounce of garlick and 1 ounce 
of shallots ; boil half an hour; strain out the gar- 
lick ; add to every quart half a pint of commor 
vinegar, and a wine-glass full of Chili vinegar: 
let it stand a day or two before corking. 

Potted Tomatas. Reduce your tomatas over tlic 
fire till they are quite thick, stirring all the time 
to keep them from burning ; rub them through a 
tammy, put them again in your stewpan, with an 
equal quantity of glaze, and reduce again over a 
sharp fire till you think the whole will be quite 
firm when cold,(or like glaze ;) put them in a white 
earthen pot; when cold cover them with writing 
paper dipped in brandy ; over some warm hogs 
lard, and cover all over with a bladder tied quite 
tight. A small piece added toa little gravy, or 
melted butter, will make an excellent sauce for 
cutlets or chops. 

Tomatas quite plain. Reduce as before, only » 
more careful in evaporating the water from them; 
rub them through a tammy, put them when col’ 
into fruit bottles ; they must be corked very tiyh: 
and tied down; put the bottles nearly up to the 
cork incold water, over a gentle fire, till they boi! : 
then set them on oue side till cold: take them out 
and dip the cork in good cement, of bees’ was, 
rosin, &c. This may be used in making sauce for 
cold meat, or as above, by adding strong gravy.— 
It is intended of course, to save the glaze. 

Tomatas with gravy. ‘This is simply stewing 
your tomatas in a little good gravy till quite tender, 
keeping them whole ; drain them on a sieve, dist 
them up, and pour a little half-glaze, and a tea 
spoon full of vinegar mixed with it, quite hot, over 
them. 

Tomatas may likewise be put into vinegar as 6 
pickle. 

Towit of tomatas. Take a pint of the tomatas: 
adda pound of fine sugar, reduce it in the same 
way as a jam: add the juice of a lemon: this make: 
a very good towit. 

Tomatas as dried fruit. The pulp may be reduc- 
ed, say a pint, with a pound of fine sugar, till quite 
stiff; pour it on your tin; it must be dried ina 
stove; when nearly dry, cut in what shape you 
please ; it does for ornament in the dessert. 

Grafting the Pine and Fir tribe. The Baron 
de Tschudy has made a great many experiments 
on grafting trees and herbaceous plants, some 0! 
which we have noticed in the second edition 0! 
the Encyclopedia of Gardening. The pine and fir 
tribe he inoculates be/ore the buds have pushed, 
which is found to succeed much better than aby 
other mode. Jn herbaceous vegetables, he has 
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grafted the melon onthe briony, the result of It vegetates quicker in the spring than any other, 
which was, fruit of the size of a citron, very sweet. grass; it resists the effects of droughts ; it may 
The artichoke he grafted on the cardoon ; the cau-, be cut four or five times in the course of the seas- 
lifower on cabbage ; love-apples on potatoes ; and on, and will endure from ten to twelve years with- 
so on.—.4nn. de Agr. France. 
Potatoes. Voltaire,it seems, was the first to call profitable for soiling. 
the attention of the French to this valuable tuber, one acre properly vot in, would be more than suf- 
in 1777 ; and after him, Parmentier and Cadet de ficient to maintain at least six head of cattle, from | 
Vauz. | the first of May until frost sets in; for before it 
Preserving Potaloes in a dried stute. Waush canbe cut down in this way, the first part will 
them, cut them in pieces ; steep them forty-eight again be ready for the scythe. English writers 
hours in line water, then forty-eight hours in fresh have recommended the drill system for this arti- 
water; dry them in an oven. One hundred parts cle, but in this climate, I have found this is entire- 
of fresh potatoes will give thirty, so prepared and ly fallacious. The proper mode is, to have your 
dried. In this state they may be kept for years, or land properly prepared, to sow the seed broad cast, 
eround at once into flour. This flour, mixed with and to get itin during the month of April, or in 
4 third part of that of rye, is said to make an ex- the early part of May. Fall sowing will not ans-} 
‘ellent bread. ‘I'he same author proposes to mois- wer, for like clover, when sowed late, it is found 
ten potatoes dried as above with olive oil, and then not to resist the winter's frost. It may be sowed | 
to grind them and use them as coffee. |by itself or with spring rye, barley, or oats ; but} 
Prinula Sinensis. This plant is greatly prized in the last case, 1 would .recommend the oats to! 
n France and in the Netherlands, where, under be cut green, aud before getting into seed by which | 
the protection of glass, without fire heat, it flow- means, an early feed for cattle may be obtained, } 
ers most abundantly the whole year.—Annal. de and the soil will not be so much (if any) impover- 
la Soe. Linn. de Paris, Mars, 1825. ‘ished. But the mode I would most confidently re- | 
Ringing Fruit Trees. A pamphlet has been pub- ‘commend, would be to sow with the Lucerne | 
lished on this subject by M. C. Bailley, of Paris; about half'a bushel of common or winter rye.— 
it is in two parts; the first treating of the effect The effect of this is, that the rye, which veyetates 
of ringing on fruit trees in general, and the second quickly, serves asa nurse to the young grass, 
of the effect of ringing the vine. jagainst the heat of the scorching sun; and by 
Ist. Ringing increases the diameter of the parts the time the grass attains strength to protect it- 
of trees, but not their length; a fact explained by itself, the rye withers and apparently dies. It 
the theory of the ascending and decending sap.— | will, however, come forth in tbe spring, and mixed 
The latter is arrested in its progress by the circu. | with the Lucerne, prove a most excellent feed for 
lar incision, as is proved by the thick edge which cattle, and also add much to the quantity of fodder. 
takes place on the upper margin of the wound, | The rye will admit of being cut green in this way, 
and by the diameter of the shoot, which, in the before getting into seed, two or three times be- 
vine in particular, acquires double the thickness | fore it decays. 
above the wound that it does below it. Butinpro-, The quantity of seed I would recommend to be 
portion as the shoots are benefitted by ringing, the sowed to the acre, would be from 15 to 20 Ib. The 
roots are injured by the want of the regular cireu- kind of soil most suitable for this culture, is a dry 
ation of the descending sap; the great urt, there- mellow loam, but a sandy or clay loam will also 
‘ore, is to adjust the dimension of the incision to answer, provided they are not wet. Ina favoure-| 
the degree of sufferance which the system of the ble season, the Lucerne may be kept the ensuing 
roots can undergo, without material injury. 2d. fallafter sowing. After the first season, you may 
The effect of ringing vines which have ligneous generally begin to cut green for cattle by the Ist 
stems, is similar to that produced on fruit trees in of May, which saves your young pastures, and is in| 
veneral; and, therefore, M. Bailley confines him- every respect a great convenience, as hogs, and| 
a to the effect of ringing those vines which are every description of animals, devour it with equal | 
annually cut down to lower shoots, as is the case avidity. It produces a great quantity of seed, and 
n most of the vineyards of France. To vines of is much more easily threshed out than Ciover.— 
this description, he considers the practice disad- The second and third crops are the most produc- 
vantageous, as weakening the root ; but he ex- tive of seed. Yours, &c. J. PATRICK. 
‘ents certain cases, in which, as in provines, the Perth Imbey, (NM. J.) July 10, 1823. 
shoots are annually laid down and covered with ae 
earth ; and says, if it could be so contrived as to) GrnriteweN—Last year I sowed one pound of 
nourish the young shoots from the fibres produced | your French Clover seed, (Lucerne). I sowed it | 
at the incision, when it is buried in the soil, and (as an experiment) with my oats, in April of the | 
thus dispense with the large ramorse shoots often same year. It yielded fine pasture after the oats | 
unfurnished with fibres, and which only serves to! were cut; and last spring, when my red clover be-| 
consume the sap prepared by the leaves, it would gau to make its appearance, the Lucerne was fall | 
be of great advantage. |three inches above the ground. On the 11th of 
e ——____—_—_— May I began to soil it, daily cutting enough al 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIV serve my three horses in my stable, and with very | 
LUCERNE. little help from other grass, I have continued the | 
Messrs. G. Toorsury anv Son.—Having been gojling until this day. My horses have kept in good 
for eight or ten years in the successful practice of order through the whole season, and I have not | 
the culture of Lucerne, I think it may beneficially fed them ten bushels of oats, or any other grain, | 
promote the interests of Ag culture, to offer te 
you afew remarks on that subject. This article 


during the whole time. 
(frequently denominated French Clover)T have 


It was richly manured | 

with compost. I mowed it five times, notwithstand- | 
found from experience, to be not only the most con- 
: > Pw tao 
venient, bat also the most profitable of all grasses. 
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ing the severe drought. Respectfully, yours, 
THOMAS STORM. 


Kip’s Bay, near New-York, November 7, 1826. 
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out renewing. Of all other grasses, it is the most! pew distille 





To destroy Bugs. 
Take of the highest rectified spirits of wine, 
(viz. lamp spirits,) that will burn eway dry, and 
ieave not the least moisture behind, half a pint ; 
d oil, or spirits of turpentine, half a 


Iam fully of opinion, that} pint; mix them together, and break into it, in 
| small bits, half an ounce of camphor, which will 


dissolve it in afew minutes; shake them well to- 


|; gether and with a sponge or a brush, dipt in some 


of it, wet very well the bed, or furniture wherein 
these vermin harbour and breed, and it will infal- 
libly kill and de@troy both them and their nits, al- 
though they swarm ever so much. But then the 
bed or furniture must be well and thoroughly wet 
with it; (the dust upon them being first brushed 
and shaken off) by which means it will neither 
stain, soil, or in the least hurt the finest silk or 
damask bed that is. The quantity here ordered 
of this curious, neat, white mixture, which costs 
about a shilling, will rid any one bed whatever, 
though it swarms with bugs. Do but touch a live 
bug with a drop of it, and you will find it die im 

mediately ; if any should happen to appear, after 
once using, it will only be for want of well wet- 
ting the lacing, &c. of the be, or the foldings of 
the linings or curtains near the rings, or the joints 
or boles in and about the bed or head-board 
wherein the nits nestle and breed, and then their 
being well wet altogether aguin with more of the 
same mixture, which dries in as fast as you use it, 
pouring some of it into the joints or holes where 
the sponge or brush cunnot reach, will never fail 
absolutely to destroy therm all. Some beds that 
have much wood work, can hardly be thoroughly 
cleaned without first being taken down; but others 
that can be drawn out, or that you can get well 
behind to be done as it should be, may. 

Note. —The smell that this mixture occasions 
will be gone in two or three days, which is yet 
very wholesome, and to many people agreeable. — 
You must remember always to shake the liquor to- 
gether very well whenever you use it, which must 
be in the daytime,not by candlelight, lest the mix- 
ture should catch the flame, as you are using it 
aud occasion damage. 


Effects of frost in ripening Grain, &c. 
It is believed in Scotland that even the frosty 
nights of autumn contribute to ripen the late crops 
in that inclement climate, which some have as- 


|cribed to the moonlight, but what I have indeed 
| suspected, that the frost may in some measure ef- 


fect, by converting the mucilage of the grain soon- 
er into starch. This I was induced to imagine by 
having observed that book-binder’s paste, made by 
boiling wheat flour in water, lost its adhesion af- 
ter having been frozen; and also from a culinary 
observation, that when ice or snow is mixed with 
flour instead of water in making pancakes that it 
much improves them, the truth of which I have 
heard boldly asserted,but never witnessed the ex- 
periment. [Darwin's Phytologia.} 

There is a kind of grape, which grows sponta- 
neously in many parts of New England, called 
Frost-grape, from the circumstance of its never 
coming to maturity till ripened by the frosts of 
autumn. Frost, also, not only converts mucilage 
into starch, but starch into saccharine matter.— 
Thus the freezing of potatoes gives them a sweet 
and sugary taste, probably by converting the 
starch which they contain into sugar. 

{Ed. N. E. Farmer. | 
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ward that information, which is calculated to sup- 
ply the wants and rejieve the necessities of man- 
kind, and thereby render human life more comfort- 
able—information by which the productions of the 
land may be multiplied, expenses diminished, and 
industry more happily directed. Itis to extend 
the boundaries of knowledge and of skill in the 


important concerns of rural and domestic life ; to’ 


catch improvements as they rise, to excite inquiry 
where it is not, to call forth observation, to bring 
forward facts, and by inculcating the importance 
of ordinary things, and of practical every day truths 
to render the great body of our fellow citizens 
more wealthy, understanding, and happy. These 
are the objeccs to which we aspire, and itis in 
promotion of objects like these, that we, this day, 
invite the cooperation of every man, who is the 
friend of man. 


Premiums are to be considered in no other light | 


than as the hire we pay intelligent and enterpris- 
ing men, who undertake to teach us by their ex- 
perience, their experiments and their examples, 
and are no more the reason why we tnstitute and 
support agricultural societics, than the wages we 
pay our school masters are reasons why we insti- 
tute and support common schools. 

But some object that our instructions are not 


adapted to the circumstances of people in common | 


life. These examples, say they, which are here 
held up for imitation, are suited only to the condi- 
tion of the rich. And is it riches then which 
makes one animal look sleek, and docile, and hap- 
py, while another looks wretched, and downcast, 
and miserable? Js it riches which makes one 
farm look ueat, clean and in order, while another 
is overgrown wilh thorns, thistles cover the face 
thereof, and the sione wall thereof is broken down? 
They say that it is the riches of these men which 


‘than he had in Adam’s first sin. No, my friends, of St. Valery, to go and make her apple, by fixing 
it is the dihgent hand that maketh rich. Not that a nosegay of the blossoms of any common apple 
i diligence, which consists in ruuning away from tree, on a tuft of those on the one described : this 
| one’s business—not that diligeuce which consists is attached by a picce of ribvand in such a manner, 
(in throwing every thing into confusion and disor- that in autumn every one knows the fruit that her 
'der—not a diligence like that of the hen, which nosegay has been the cause of producing. It is 
leovers with ene foot the litle atom which the mo- remarked that these fruits differ among themselves 
‘ment before se had brought to the light by the in flavour, colour and size; and that they bear 
other ;—but it is a diligence like that of the ant, some relation to those of the different hermaphro- 
which is always reasonable, efficient, unabated, dite trees, the biossoms of which have been used 
uninterrupted, skilifally and judiciously applied.— in their recandation. Grafts from this tree remain 
Many men have an appearance of diligence, but it always barren, notwithstanding attempts to fe- 
is not of the latter description. They are general- cundate the blossoms artificially. Seeds sown 
_ly busy, and therefore would be offended were you have come up very well, but the plants are yet too 
to call them idle; yet they never get ahead, and young to produce blossoms. 

the reason is they do not work it right, and they: Tomatas. The following recipes were obtain- 
never come to our cattle shows to learn how they ed from an eminent French cook : 

‘ought to work it. | Tomata sauce for cold meat. Boil tomatas when 
Among the successful competitors of this day, 1 ripe, rub them through a tammy cloth; to every 
|can name to you men, whose beginnings in life quart of pulp add $ ounce of garlick and 1 ounce 
| were as humble as the most humble of any men— of shallots; boil half an hour; strain out the gar- 
without patrimony, without friends, depending, as lick ; add to every quart half a pint of common 
‘the expression is, on nothing but their hands. A vinegar, and a wine-glass full of Chili vinegar: 
house with but one window,a single cow, and let it stand a day or two before corking. 

seven acres of land, mark the early history of one,’ Potted Tomatas. Reduce your tomatas over the 
whose acres and whose cattle are now greatly in- fire till they are quite thick, stirring all the time 
creased, the latter of which have excited much to keep them from burning ; rub them through u 
notice on this occasion. How is it then, that these tammy, put them again in your stewpan, with an 
en have so far outstripped many of their fellows? equal quantity of glaze, and reduce again over a 
This is the lesson, which is this day given out, on sharp fire till you think the whole will be quite 
which we shall do well to ponder and meditate.— firm when cold,(or like glaze ;) put them in a white 
It is recommende | particularly to our young men, ‘earthen pot; when cold cover them with writing 
who are just setting out in life. It is recommend- paper dipped in brandy ; over some warm hogs’ 
ed to our young women, who have yet their con- lard, and cover all over with a bladder tied quite 
nexions to form for life. It is recommended to tight. A small piece added toa little gravy, or 
parents, who have cbildren to bring up and to edu- melted butter, will make an excellent sauce for 
cate. We may not, all of us, have it in our power cutlets or chops. 

to give them settlements in life, or to leave them Tomatas quite plain. Reduce as before, only be 











enable them to become successful competitors for | with legacies at our decease ; but we may give more careful in evaporating the water from them. 
premiums, but was it premiums which first made | them employment while under our protection&care. rub them through a tammy, put them when coli 
them rich? No, my friends, it is not that the les- | We may restrain them from the haunts of intem- into fruit bottles ; they must be corked very tigh: 
son here given out is not suited to all, but that all | perance, of idleness, and of vice. We may habitu- and tied down; put the bottles nearly up to the 
do not suitably comprehend the lesson; and when,,ate them to order, to diligence, and to arrange- cork incold water, over a gentle fire, till they boi!: 
this afternoon, you shall hear the names of suc-|ment in all their affairs. We may teach them then set them on one side till cold: take them out 
cessful competitors announced, or shall see them | economy, the value of time, and the importance of and dip the cork in good cement, of bees’ was, 
advance to reccive their preraiums, remember, you | improving it to the attainment of something either rosin, &c. This may be used in making sauce for 


not only have before you exa by which to ac-| useful or ornamental. We may form them to hab- cold meat, or as above, by adding strong gravy.— 
quire premiums, but, in Uetr txaagement, habits, | its of industry, patient unremitting industry, so en- I[t is intended of course, to save the glaze. 

and order in doing business, yoo also will have be-'twined with the very thread of life astobe ina, Tomatas with gravy. ‘This is simply stewing 
fore you examples by which to acquire riches.— manner indispensable from it. T'his of ttself is un your tomatas in a little good gravy till quite tender, 


These are the nen, who in the morning sow their estate. With this, many, though poor, have be-' 
secd and in the evening withhold not their hand.-—,come rich. Without this, many, though rich, have them up, and pour a little half-glaze, and a tea 
Time with these men is money, and you will find, become poor. To this plain, sober virtue it is, that spoon full of vinegar mixed with it, quite hot, over 
it so inscribed mone the articles of their domes- many men, who figure so nobly at cattle shows them. 

tic faith. Good tools, strong teams, neat farms, owe their distinction. Then study their charac-| Tomatas may likewise be put into vinegar as 6 
and smart wives, are their cardinal points. We (ter, look into the foundation of their prosperity, | pickle. 

are apt to attribute all the poverty we suffer tothe | and neve: let it be said, at the close of an exhibi-! T'owit of tomatas. Take a pint of the tomatas: 
dispensations of Providence, and all the wicked- | tion like this, that you have lost a day ! ‘adda pound of fine sugar, reduce it in the same 


ness we perpetrate, to the instigations of the Devil. mae 2 . way as a jam: add the juice of a lemon: this makes 
But Providence maketh no man rich or poor by HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. |a very good towit. 


miracle. He that soweth sparingly shall reap spar-| From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine—1826. | Tomatas as dried fruit. The pulp may be reduc- 
ingly, and he that goweth bountifully shall reap; Remarkable variety of the Apple.—In the annals ed, say a pint, with a pound of fine sugar, till quite 
bountifully. There are instances, here and there! of the Linnean Society of Paris, for May, 1824, | stiff ; pour iton your tin; it must be dried ina 
an instance, where aman is made either rich or) M. Tillette de Clermont Tonnere has described aj stove; when nearly dry, cut in what shape you 
poor by evenis wholly extraneous from himself,| remarkable apple tree, growing at St. Valery, in, please; it does for ornament in the dessert. 

and which may be called dispensations of Provi- Normandy. This apple tree, which they believe Grafting the Pine and Fir tribe. The Baron 
dence. When J speak of poverty, I would be un-! to be between thirty and forty years’ growth, has de Tschudy has made a great many experiments 
derstood to mean a destitution of those things ne- constantly produced flowers of one sex, and conse-|0n grafting trees and herbaceous plants, soine o! 
cessary to make lite comfortable. In this sense, quently barren. The flower is composed of an in- which we have noticed in the second edition o! 
nine-tenths of the poverty which is suffered in|ternal and external calyx, with neither stamens the Encyclopedia of Gardening. The pine and fir 
families, in our own country, is owing to some-|nor corolla. The female organs consist of four-|tribe he inoculates before the buds have pushed, 
thing within and am«ng themselves, in which Prov-|teen styles, with oblique stigmas. At the time of which is found to succeed much better than aby 
dence has 00 more immediate, controlling agency, flowering, it is customary for every young woman other mode. Jn herbaceous vegetables, he hat 


keeping them whole ; drain them on a sieve, dish 
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grafted the melon onthe briony, the result of It vegetates quicker in the spring than any other| 
which was, fruit of the size of a citron, very sweet. grass; it resists the effects of droughts; it may 
The artichoke he grafted on the cardoon ; the cau-, be cut four or five times in the course of the seas- 


To destroy Bugs. 
Take of the highest rectified spirits of wine, 


lifower on cabbage ; love-apples on potatoes ; and 
so on.—.4nn. de V Agr. France. 

Potatoes. Voltaire,it seems, was the first to call 
the attention of the French to this valuable tuber, 
in 1777 ; and after him, Parmentier and Cadet de 
Vaux. 

Preserving Potaloes in a dried stute. Wash 
thein, cut them in pieces ; steep them forty-eight 
hours in lime water, then forty-eight hours in fresh 
water; dry them in an oven. One hundred parts 
of fresh potatoes will give thirty, so prepared and 
dried. In this state they may be kept for years, or 
ground at once into flour. This flour, mixed with 
a third part of that of rye, is said to make an ex- 
cellent bread. T’he same author proposes to mois- 
ten potatoes dried as above with olive oil, and then 
to grind them and use them as coffee. 

Prinula Sinensis. This plant is greatly prized 
in France and in the Netherlands, where, under 
the protection of glass, without fire heat, it flow- 
ers most abundantly the whole year.—Annal. de 
la Soe. Linn. de Paris, Mars, 1825. 


on, and will endure from ten to twelve years with- 
out renewing. Of all other grasses, it is the most 
profitable for soiling. Iam fully of opinion, that 
one acre properly got in, would be more than suf- 
ficient to maintain at least six head of cattle, from 
ithe first of May until frost sets in; for before it 
can be cut down in this way, the first part will 
again be ready for the scythe. English writers 
have recommended the drill system for this arti- 
cle, but in this climate, I have found this is entire- 
ly fallacious. The proper mode is, to have your 
land properly prepared, to sow the seed broad cast, 
and to get it in during the month of April, or in 
,the early part of May. Fall sowing will not ans- 
wer, for like clover, when sowed late, it is found 
not to resist the winter’s frost. It may be sowed 
| by itself or with spring rye, barley, or oats ; but 


(viz. lamp spirits,) that will burn away dry, and 
leave not the least moisture behind, half a pint ; 
new distilled oil, or spirits of turpentine, half a 
pint; mix them together, and break into it, in 
small bits, half an ounce of camphor, which will 
dissolve it in afew minutes; shake them well to- 
gether and with a sponge or a brush, dipt in some 
of it, wet very well the bed, or furniture wherein 
these vermin harbour and breed, and it will infal- 
libly kill and de#troy both them and their nits, al- 
though they swarm ever so much. But then the 
bed or furniture must be well and thoroughly wet 
with it; (the dust upon them being first brushed 
and shaken off) by which mcans it will neither 
} stain, soil, or in the least hurt the finest silk or 
damask bed that is. The quantity here ordered 
of this curious, neat, white mixture, which costs 
about a shilling, will rid any one bed whatever, 





in the last case, 1 would .recommend the osts to! though it swarms with bugs. Do but touch a live 
_be cut green, and before getting into seed by which | bug with a drop of it, and you will find it die im 

means, an early feed for cattle may be obtgined, / mediately ; if any should happen to appear, after 
and the soil will not be so much (if any) impover-| once using, it will only be for want of well wet- 
ished. But the mode I would most confidently re-| ting the lacing, &c. of the bed, or the foldings of 


Ringing Fruit Trees. A pamphlet has been pub-; commend, would be to sow with the Lucerne. 
lished on this subject by M. C. Bailley, of Paris; about halfa bushel of common or winter rye.—| 
it is in two parts; the first treating of the effect The effect of this is, that the rye, which veyetates 
of ringing on fruit trees in general, and the second quickly, serves as a nurse to the young grass, 
of the effect of ringing the vine. against the heat of the scorching sun; and by 

Ist. Ringing increases the diameter of the parts |the time the grass attains strength to protect it- 
of trees, but not their length; a fact explained by ‘itself, the rye withers and apparently dies. It 
the theory of the ascending and decending sap.— | will, however, come forth in tbe spring, and mixed 
The latter is arrested in its progress by the circu- | with the Lucerne, prove a most excellent feed for 
lar incision, as is proved by the thick edge which cattle, and also add much to the quantity of fodder. 


takes place on the upper margin of the wound, 
and by the diameter of the shoot, which, in the 
vine in particular, acquires double the thickness 
above the wound that it does below it. 
portion as the shoots are benefitted by ringing, the 
roots are injured by the want of the regular circu- 
lation of the descending sap; the great urt, there- 
fore, is to adjust the dimension of the incision to 
the degree of sufferance which the system of the 
roots can undergo, without material injury. 2d. 
The effect of ringing vines which have ligneous 
stems, is similar to that produced on fruit trees in 
general; and, therefore, M. Bailley confines him- 
self to the effect of ringing those vines which are 
annually cut down to lower shoots, as is the case 
in most of the vineyards of France. To vines of 
} 


this ¢ 
vantageous, as weakening the root; but he ex- 


cepts certain cases, in which, as in provines, the | 
shoots are annually laid down and covered with | 
earth ; and says, if. it could be so contrived as to} 


nourish the young shoots from the fibres produced 
at the incision, when it is buried in the soil, and 
thus dispense with the large ramorse shoots often 
unfurnished with fibres, and which only serves to 
consume the sap prepared by the leaves, it would 
be of great advantage. 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
LUCERNE. 
Messrs. G. THORBURN AND Son.—Having been 


for eight or ten years in the successful practice of 


the culture of Lucerne, I think it may beneficially 
promote the interests of Agriculture, to offer to 
you a few remarks on that subject. This article 
(frequently denominated French Clover)I have 
found from experience, to be not only the most con- 
venient, bat also the most profitable of al! grasses. 


But in pro- 


escription, he considers the practice disad- ; 


|The rye will admit of being cut green in this way, 
before getting into seed, two or three times be- 
fore it decays. 

The quantity of seed I would recommend to be 
sowed to the acre, would be from 15 to 20 1b. The 
kind of soil most suitable for this culture, is a dry 
mellow loam, but a sandy or clay loam will also 
answer, provided they are not wet. In a favoura- 
ble season, the Lucerne may be kept the ensuing 
fall after sowing. After the first season, you may 
generally begin to cut green for cattle by the Ist 
of May, which saves your young pastures, and is in! 
every respect a great convenience, as hogs, and 
every description of animals, devour it with equal 
avidity. It produces a great quantity of seed, and | 
is much more easily threshed out than Ciover.— | 
The second and third crops are the most produc- 
tive of seed. Yours, &c. J. PATRICK. 

Perth Amboy, (NM. J.) July 10, 1823. 
| GrenrLeMEN—Last year I sowed one pound of} 
\your French Clover seed, (Lucerne). I sowed it 

(as an experiment) with my oats, in April of the 
same year. It yielded fine pasture after the oats 
| were cut; and last spring, when my red clover be- 
geu to make its appearance, the Lucerne was full 
ithree inches above the ground. On the Ilth of 
|May I began to soil it, daily cutting enough to 
| serve my three horses in my stable, and with very 
little help from other grass, I have continued the 
soiling until thisday. My horses have kept in good 
order through the whole season, and I have not 
fed them ten bushels of oats, or any other grain, | 
iduring the whole time. It was richly manured 
with compost. I mowed it five times, notwithstand- 
ing the severe drought. Respectfully, yours, 
THOMAS STORM. 


the linings or curtains near the rings, or the joints 
or holes in and about the bed or head-board 
wherein the nits nestle and breed, and then their 
being well wet altogether aguin with more of the 
same mixture, whieh dries in as fast as you use it, 
pouring some of it into the joints or holes where 
the sponge or brush cannot reach, will never fail 
absolutely to destroy them all. Some beds that 
have much wood work, can hardly be thorough}y 
cleaned without first being taken down; but others 
that can be drawn out, or that you can get well 
behind to be done as it should be, may. 

Note.—The smell that this mixture occasions 
will be gone in two or three days, which is yet 
very wholesome, and to many people agreeable.— 
You must remember always to shake the liquor to- 
gether very well whenever you use it, which must 
be in the daytime,not by candlelight, lest the mix- 
ture should catch the flame, as you are using it 
and occasion damage. 


Effects of frost in ripening Grain, &c. 

It is believed in Scotland that even the frosty 
nights of autumn contribute to ripen the late crops 
in that inclement climate, which some have as- 
cribed to the moonlight, but what I have indeed 
suspected, that the frost may in some measure ef- 
fect, by converting the mucilage of the grain soon- 
er into starch. This I was induced to imagine by 
having observed that book-binder’s paste, made by 
boiling wheat flour in water, lost its adhesion af- 
ter having been frozen ; and also from a culinary 
observation, that when ice or snow is mixed with 
flour instead of water in making pancakes that it 
much improves them, the truth of which I have 
heard boldly asserted,but never witnessed the ex- 
periment. [Darwin's Phytologia.} 

There is a kind of grape, which grows sponta- 
neously in many parts of New England, called 
Frost-grape, from the circumstance of its never 
coming to maturity till ripened by the frosts of 
autumn. Frost, also, not only converts mucilage 
into starch, but starch into saccharine matter.— 
Thus the freezing of potatoes gives them a sweet 
and sugary taste, probably by converting the 
starch which they contain into sugar. 

{Ed. N. E. Farmer.] 





Kip’s Bay, near New-York, November 7, 1826. 
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| not bear the frost so well as those which have had 
a whole summer to bring them on towards maturi- 

CLOVER, Trifolium, pratense, a species of tre- ty. ‘heir reason for not sowing it at the same 
foil, esteemed as an excellent grass for the feed- time as*the grain it grows with, is an apprehended 
ing of cattle,both green and dried. Tne hay made danger of its growing so fast as to obstruct the 
of clover is more suitable for horses than any growth of the grain. But I have never found this 
other that this country affords. Horses kept on it ,to be the case in fact. , 


From Deane’s New England Farmer. 


will fatten, even in the most unfavourable season | 


Mr Eliot recommends a different method, which 





ina year. Mr Eliot, therefore recommends saving 
the second crop for seed, the first crop having been 
mowed early. But two crops are not to be obtain- 
‘ed in the northern parts of this country. And, if 
they were, so frequent a cutting would be apt to 
make the roots shorter lived. It is advisable to 
pasture it in May, and then let it grow for seed. 
Jt is best to cut clover for seed on lund that is soon 








of the year. It answers well when used as soiling is ploughing in the seed; which, he thinks, and | to be broken up: because a crop of seed weakens 
or eaten out of racks without drying. {not without reason, wil] cause it to bear drought | she roots much more than a crop of hay ; and it is 
Green clover is known to be good feeding for’ the better, and become the more strongly rooted. | doubtful whether it will bear any considerable crop 
swine. Keeping them in pastures, where there is I believe I may add, that it will be more likely to| afterwards. Indeed, no crop of clover is of any 
plenty of this grass, will make them grow fast,and | escape in the frosts of winter, which are so intense | great importance for hay, after the second year, 
‘atten so as to almost become fit for the knife.— | in this country, as often to kill almost whole fields | for it is a biennial plant. 
But when they go in pastures they should have | of clover. The While Clover, vulgarly called honeysuckle, 
rings in their noses. Otherwise they will root out| Peat ashes are said to be a very proper dressing /is an excellent grass, and seems very natural to 
the clover. for clover grounds. But this grass answers so this country. But when sown by itself, it does not 
Red and white clover are the only sorts known well in this country without manure, that the | grow tall enough for mowing. It is good for feed- 
and esteemed in this country; as to the wild sort | farmers choose to set apart the whole of the ma- ‘ing in pastures, during the fore part of summer, at 
or variety,with a rough leaf,it is of no consequence. | nure that they can get for other purposes. which time it often appears in great plenty. 
It is the red clover that is of most consequence, Some think clover isso far from needing any ma-| ‘The author of a valuable work, entitled, “ A 
for mowing. It is a biennial grass, and if it did nure, that it will recruit lands which are worn out. | Treatise on Agriculture,” lately published in Al- 
not sow its own seeds, would entirely run out the That it will do it more than other grasses I cannot bany, directs ten or twelve pounds of clover seed 


third year. The white is generally too small and yet see any reason to believe. It will bear no 
short, unless when it is drawn to a greater height crop worth mowing, on lands which are quite ex- 
by being mixed with other grases. 'hausted. But it is probable it may produce good 


ble the quantity if it be poor. 


to be sown on an acre, if the soil be rich, and dou- 
He condemns the 
practice of mixing the seeds of timothy and rye 





Many farmers, instead of sowing clean seed of 
clover, content themselves with sowing chaff and 
dust from the floors of their barns. This is a 
slovenly and uncertain method, oftentimes at-| 
tended with great loss. Fowls are usually admit- | 
ted into barns; and when this is the case, none | 
can tell how much, or how little of the hay sced | 
remains among the dust: So that the farmer who! 
sows it, may either over-seed his land; or, which | 
is @ more common case, not seed it half enough. | 
A consequence of which last will be, that he ‘«ill | 
have no good crop of hay from his sowing. He 
must either plough up his land again, for the mere 
purpose of seeding it with grass, or let it lie use- 
less till the grass gradually gets in; either of 
which expedients will be attended with inconve- | 
pience andyloss. I am aware that farmers, espec- | 
ially those in the northern parts of New England, | 
will object, that if grass do not get in the first 
year, it will the second. But they should consid- 
er that the loss of the first year’s crop is consider- | 
able. Not only so, but it is losing the crop that is: 
to be expected from a clover lay; and the land 
will become bound and weedy, before it is filled ' 


crops, on lands which are much impoverished near 
the surface, by bearing plants with short, fibrous, 
or horizontal roots; because clover sends its main 
roots toa great depth. And while a field lies sev- 
eral years in clover, the soil near the surface may 
be considerably recruited. But that land on the 
whole will be in better heart, after several heavy 
crops of clover are taken from it, and no manure 
laid on, seems incredible. 

Writers on agriculture seem, however, to be 


agreed, that a clover lay is proper for the culture 
of wheat. The rotting of its large roots and stalks 


may answer asa good manure no ways liable to 


distemper the wheat, as some other manures are | 
thought to be. 


Some skillful farmers insist much on the proprie- 


erass, &c. with that of clover, “ because these 
grasves neither rise nor ripen at the same time.— 
Another practice equally bad, is that of sowing 
clover seed on winter grain, before the earth has 
acquired a temperature favourable to vegetation. 
and when there can be no doubt but that two- 
thirds of the seeds will perish.” ‘This writer is of 
opinion that clover should not be pastured the first 
| year, and observes, that “If the crowns of young 
‘clover roots be nibbled, or otherwise wounded, the 
roots die. Sheep and horses (both of which bite 
closely,) should therefore be particularly excluded 
‘from clover, unless intended for pastarage only.” 
| According to the same author “ the short period 
| between the flowering and the seeding of clover, 
lis that in which its use would be most advanta- 


ty of sowing clover seed with barley. 1 suppose | geous, whether regarded as forege, or as an ameli- 
it will answer well with almost any grain that we | orating crop.” But“ when seed is the principal 
call English. But with a crop of peus, or with object of culture, we cannot do better than to 
any other crop that forms a close shade to the soil, adopt the practice in Holland—where the first 
it will not answer. The young plants must have crop is cut before it flowers, and the second is re 
advantage of the sun and air, or they will not live. served for seed.” 


And if it be sown with flax, at least in some loose 


soils, the pulling of the flax will be apt to eradi- 


with grass roots ; so that no large crop will be! cate much of the clover. Crops which lodge are 
be had from it afterwards, nor any clean or un- also destructive to the young clover, by forming so 
mixed crop, from which it will answer to take close a cover as to stifle it. Therefore, when clo- 
clean seed. (ver seed is sown, either with barley or flax, the 


The quantity of seed to be sown on an acre, ac- | 
cording to the opinions of the best European cul- | 
tivators,is not six or ten as with us,but from fifteen 
to twenty pounds. By this mode of sowing it’ 
grows less rank, lodges less, and is more profita- | 
ble for soiling and for hay. 

It is no small recommendation of this grass, that 
it is adapted to a soil, that is suitable for scarcely 


any other grasses, which are cultivated in this | clover into hay than most other grasses. That 


country ; to a soil that is dry, light, and sandy.— 
it does well also on gravel and loam. 

Kuropean farmers recommend sowing it in the 
spring, after the grain is up, and harrowing it in ; 
and they tell us the harrowing will not damage 
the corn, but rather be a service to it, when it is 
either spring or winter grain. That it should be 
sowed in the spring is granted, unless it be in 
countries where there are no severe winter frosts. 
The young plants, which come up in the fall, can- 





ground should be rather under than over seeded, | 


to prevent lodging. 


Clover being an early grass, it is commonly fit 


to cut in June. When half the heads are turned 
from red to brown, and on the decay, it is the 
right time to mow it. But if the seed is to be sav- 
ed for use, it must stand till it is al] dead ripe, both 
heads and stalks. It requires more care to make 


which is mown ina morning, should be spread, 
turned, and raked up before night. The next day, 
if the weather be fair, it must be opened, stirred 
once or twice, and cocked up again. Then, after 
sweating a day or two, it may be put into a barn. 
Rank clover requires much more drying than that 
which is of a moderate growth. And the hay is 
not so good. 

In the most southerly parts of New England, 
land in good heart will bear two crops of clover 


Green clover is good food for swine in summer ; 
and when cut green, and salted, after being a lit- 
‘tle withered, with about half a peck of salt toa 
load, it makes good food for swine in winter. But 
for this latter purpose it should be steamed, or 
boiled. 


Mode of securing Timber from Decay. 


Timber for buildings, especially for ships, 
bridges, canals, granaries and stables may be et- 
fectually preserved from decay, and particularly 
the rot, by repeatedly impregnating the wood with 

a solution of common salt and green copperas.— 
This simple process is attended with such decided 
advantage, that wood thus prepared will remain 
for ages, perfectly sound. An instance of this 
fact occurred in the theatre at Copenhagen, where 
the lower part of the planks and joists formerly re- 
'quired to be replaced in a few years, till Mr Vol- 
‘meister, an architect of that city, discovered and 
employed the process above stated. ‘Twelve years 
after, the wood on removing one of the boards, 
was found in such a state of preservation that he 
\could not observe the least appearance of decay. 
{ [English Publication. } 
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AMERICAN LYCEUM. 

At a meeting of Delegates from the several Ly- 
«eums established in the towns of Leicester, Brook- 
field, Oxford, Millbury, Shrewsbury, Holden, Rut- 
jand and Southbridge ;—held at Leicester, Jan. 
26, 1827. 

Present from Leicester—Hon. Nathaniel P. 
Denny, Rev. John Nelson and Dr. Edward Flint. 

Brookfield—Mr Arad Gilbert and Dr. Lawson 
Mirick. 

Oxford—Rev. Ebenezer Newhall, Ira Barton 
and Mr —— Brown. 

Millbury—Mr Moses L. Morse, Dr. Wm. M 
Benedict, Col. Atmos Hill, Mr. Asa Andrews and 
Dea John Morse. 

Shrewsbury— Andrew H. Ward, Esq. 

Holden—Rev. Horatio Bardwell, Col. Samuel 
Damen ant Dr. Davis. 

Rut‘ond—Mr George 8. Flint, Col. James leta- 
brook, and Dr. George Estabrook ; present also, 
Rev. Mr Clarke. 

Southiridge—Dr. Samuel Hartwell and Mr 
Freeman. 

On motion of Mr Moses L. Morse Hon...Wathan- 
iel P. Denny «as called to the Chair, and Jra Bar- 
ton appointed Ulerk. 

After the Delegates had reported the state of 
their respective Lyceums, it was unanimously 

Resolved, on motion of Rev. Mr Nelson, “ That 
this meeting deems it expedient to organize a per- 
manent Board, to be composed of Delegates from 
the different Lyceums in the County of Worcester. 
Whereupon, Mr. Josiah Holbrook, Ira Barton 
and 4ndrew H. Ward, Esq. were chosen a Com- 
mittee to draft a Constitution for that purpose, and | 
to report the same to this meeting forthwith. 

The Delegates then proceeded to the Mecting | 
house, where prayers were offered by Rev. Mr| 
Bardwell, and a highly interesting Address deliver 
ed to a large and respectable audience, by Rev. 
Mr Nelson. 

The Delegates and other friends of science, then 
repaired to the beautiful Town Hall, where, upon 
motion of Andrew H. Ward, Esq. the thanks of 
the Delegates were tendered by a Committee, to 
Rev. Mr Nelson, for his Address, and a copy of it 
requested for the press. It is a subject of con-| 
gratulation to the public, that the request will be 
complied with. 

The committee chosen to draft a Constitution, 
then reported the following Articles, which, after 
amendment were adopted by the Delegates, and 
ere in these words : 

1. The said Delegates associate under the name 
of the “Board of Delegates of the American Lyceum 
of Science and the Arts, for the County of Worces- 
fer.?* 

2. The Board shall consist of three Delegates 
from each Lyceum that may be established in this 
County. 

3. The object of the Board shall be, to adopt 
regulations for the general and mutual benefit of 
the several Lyceums, and to consult upon meas- 
ures for carrying into effect any plan for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, or the improvement 
of intellectual and practical Education. 

4. The Officers of the Board shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary and such other 
officers as the Board may deem necessary, to be 
chosen by ballot, on the first Wednesday of Octo- 
ber annually. 

5. The meetings of the Board shall be holden 
at such place in the County as they may appoint, 

















on the first Wednesday in May and October, at 
ten o’clock, A.M. 

6. The Board may adopt Bye-Laws, and may 
amend the same, or this Constitution, by a vote of 
two thirds ofthe Delegates present at any meeting: 
provided, that all motions for that purpose shall be 
made in writing; an, before they are acted upon, 
shall lie over one meeting for consideration. 

After the adoption of the foregoing articles, the 
Board was organized by electing the following 
persons as Officers pro tem. till an election may be 
hac under the Const.tution, on the first Wednesday 
of October next. 

Hon Navruu. P. Denny, President. 

Rev. lioratio Bardwell, Vice President. 

Ira Barton, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Andrew H. Ward, Esq. Cor. Secretary. 

Moses L. Morse, 

Col. James Estabrook, 
Dr. Samuel Hartwell, ; 

Chose the Officers of the Board a Commitee 
draft a code of Bye-Laws: to devise operations to 


Directors. 


‘ 
oO 


effect the objects of the Board ;—and to appoint 


some person to deliver an Address at their next 
meeting on the first Wednesday in May, at Leices- 
ter. 

Voted, 'That the thanks of this Board be tender- 
ed to Mr Josian Hoxsroox for his assistance at 
the organization of it, and for his able and success- 
ful efforts in establishing the several Lyceums 
which we represent ;—and that we cheerfully re- 
commend him to the patronage of the friends of 
Science and the Arts universally. 

Natuu. P. Denny, Pres't. 

Ina Barron, Secretary. 


Mode of applying Tar to Fruit Trees. 
Tar affords security to t 
hares, rabbits, and other predatory animals ; thus, 
if one part of tar be mixed with six or seven parts 
of grease, and the composition be laid on the bark 
with a brush it will effectually defend plantations, 
and at the same time prevent the trees from being 
bark-bound ; a disease that often occurs from the 
injudicious use of tar and lime. There are, how- 
ever, some delicate shrubs, to which this mixture 
cannot be safely or conveniently applied ; hence 
it will be advisable to surround them with twine 
covered with tar; and, as this fluid is apt to lose 
its odour, on exposure to the air, it must be occa- 
sionally renewed. [Domestic Encyclopedia.]} 


Spruce Beer. 
To make spruce Beer, take 16 gallons of water, 
and boil half of it: let the other half be put cold 
into a barrel, and upon this pour boiling water, 





then add 16 Ibs. of treacle or molasses, with a few | 


table spoonsful of the essence, stirring the whole 
well together; add half a pint of yeast, and keep 
it in a temperate heat, with the bung-hole open 
for two days, till the fermentation has abated.— 
Then bottle it,and it will be fit for use in ten days 
or a fortnight. [Ibid.} 





To remove spols or stains on linen. 


. . ' 
The fumes of brimstone are useful in removing’ 


spots or stains in linen, &c.: thus, ir a red rose 
be held in the fumes of a brimstone match, the 
colour will soon begin to change, and, at length 
the flower will become white. By the same pro- 
cess, fruit-stains or iron-moulds may be removed 
from linen or cotton cloths, if the spots be previ- 
ously moistened with water. [Ibid.] 


— 
| To make Carrot Pudding.—Grate half a pound 
, of the sweetest and most delicate raw carrot, and 
double the quantity of raw bread; mix eight 
beaten yolks and four whites of eggs, with half a 
| pint of white wine, three spoonsfull of orange-flow- 
ler water,a grated nutmeg, and sugar to palate ; 
stir the whole well together, and if too thick, add 
more milk, till it be of a moderate consistency ; lay 
a puff paste all over the dish, and bake it an hour ; 
serve it up with sugar grated over. This fine 
pudding is easily made still more delicious by us- 
ing Naples biscuit and cream instead of bread and 
new milk, and putting in a glass of ratifia with the 
orange-flower water. On account of its beautiful 
colour, this pudding is often sent to table turned 
out of the crust bottom upward, having a little fine 
stigar grated over it. Some boil the carrot, and 
scald the cream, but neither is necessary, and by 
boil: mech of the saccharine quality of the ear 
aiways unavoidably lost. 





tw, 





LIVE FENCES OF CEDAR. 
The cedar is peculiarly fitted for the purpose. 
| {of live fences! throughout the whole district of 
ithe United States. It throws out boughs near the 
‘ground, pliant and capable of being woven into 
any form. They gradually,however, become stiff. 
Clipping will make cedar hedges extremely thick. 
| No animal will injure them by browsing. Manur 
led and cultivated they come rapidly to perfection. 
|The plants are frequently to be found in great 
|abundance without the trouble of raising them.— 
| As an ever-green they are preferable to deciduous 
|plants ; and they live better than any young trees 
I have ever tried, planted as follows : 

Frora December to the middle of April, the 
(smallest plants are to be taken up in a sod of a 


rees from the ravages of | Square conformable to the size of the spade used, 


as deep as possible, which sod is to be deposited 
junbroken ina hole as deep made bya similar 
spade; the earth coming out of it being used to 
| fill up the crevices between the sod and the hole 
for its reception. I plant these cedars on the out 
‘and inside of a streight fence, on the ridge of a 
‘ditch, the plants in each row being two feet apait 
|both in the direction of and across this ridge ; 
but so that the plants on one side of the fence 
‘will be opposite to the centre of the vacancies be- 
‘tween those on the other. Each row will be one 
‘foot from the fence, so that the top of the ridge 
| will be about eight inches higher than the posi- 
\tion of the plants. They should be topt at a foot 
| high, and not suffered to gain above three or four 
inches yearly in height, such boughs excepted as 
‘can be worked into the fence at the ground.— 
| Of these great use may be made towarde thicken- 
ling the hedge, by bending them to the ground, 
and covering them well with earth in the middle 
jleaving them growing to the stem, and their ex- 
\tremities exposed. ‘Thus they invariably take 
‘root and fill up gaps. If these hedges are cultiva- 
ted properly, and the Jand is strong, they will 
| form an elegant live evergreen fence, in a short 
er time, than is necessary to raise a thorn fence, 
in England, according to the books. 

But will they keep out hogs? Iam told by 
travellers that few or none of the hedges in Eng 
land will do so. Yet hedges are both the chief 
agricultural ornament, and most valuable improve- 


ment of that well cultivated country. But hogs 
are not there turned loose by law to assai! then — 
I do however think that a cedar hedge is fur more 


a 
iS 


capable of forming a fence against hogs tha: 
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thorn, because one, as a tree, will acquire more | 
strength or stubbornness than the other,a shrub, | 
can ever reach; and because the cedar is capa- | 
ble of being worked into a closer texture than the | 
thorn. 

Yet the wedge-like snout of the hog, the hardi- | 
ness of his nature, and the toughness of his hide, | 


certainly exhibit him as a dangerous foe to live fen- | 
ces; and the resources of ringing and yoking to' 
control his powers and his disposition, ought to be ' 
adverted to, forthe sake of an improvement so 
momentous. These will not shock our prejudices 
nor violate our habits, and are supported by a 
consideration of weight, far inferior to the impor- 
tance of hedging ; and yet light as it is, of weight 
sufficient to justify the recommendation. If hedg- 
es are not protected against hogs, at least four 
rows of plants and a double width of ridge or bank 
will be necessary ; there must be a double sized 
ditch to furnish this earth; a double portion of 
Jand will be occupied by the hedge and ditch ; and | 
more than double labour, owing tothe inconveni- | 
ence arising from gréat breadth, will be always | 
required to keep the hedge in order. Something | 
less than moieties in all these cases will suffice for 
hedges capable of fencing out every other animal, 
if the legal rights of hogs are only modified, and | 
besides the narrow hedges will be fur more beanti-. 
ful. {Col. Taylor’s Arator.] | 

QGFor further remarks on raising cedars, and | 


Cedar-hedges see page 209 of the current volume | 


of the N. E. Farmer. | 








NORTH WEST PASSAGE- 

In a letter from Mr Douglass, the botanist, to 
Dr. Hooker, dated from the Great Falls on the 
Columbia river, the 24th of March, 1826, there is 
the following curious paragraph respecting the 
North West Passage:—“ There is here a Mr 
Macleod, who spent the last five years at Fort 
Good Hope, on the Mackenzie river. He informs. 
me, that if the natives, with whom he is perfectly 
acquainted, are worthy of credit, there must be a 
They describe a very 
large river that runs parallel with the Mackenzie, 
and falls into the sea near Icy Cape, at the mouth 
of which there is an establishment on an island 
where ships come to trade. They assert that the 
people there are very wicked, having hanged sev- 
eral of the natives to the rigging; they wear 
their beards long. Some reliance, J should think | 
may be Jaid on their statement, as Mr Macleod 
showed us some of the Russian coins, combs and 
several articles of hard ware, very different from 
those furnished by the British Company. Mr) 


Macleod caused the natives to assemble last sum- | 
mer, for the purpose of accompanying him in his | 
departure for Hudson’s Bay. The sea is said to| 
be open after July. This gentleman’s conduct af- 
fords a striking example of the effects of perse- 
verance. In the short space of eleven months, he 
visited the Polar Sea, and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, undergoing such hardships and dangers 
as, perhaps, were never experienced by any other 
individual.” The letter from which this is an ex- 
tract, with various others from Dr. Richardson and 
Mr Drummond, will be published in the forthcom- 
iyg number of Dr. Brewster’s Journal of Science. 
{U. S. Gaz.] 


Useful properties of Celandine. { 
The juice of this plant cures tetters and ring-| 
worms, destroys warts and cures the itch. | 





‘is equally productive of bad effects. The surfac« 
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MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF 
HORSES. 

Stables. Narrow stalls are a source of great in- 
convenience and danger to a horse when he turns 
round in them. In the course of my practice, I 
have met with several cases of diseased spiies or 
back bones from this canse only. Injuries of this 
nature are generally beyond relief, on which ac- 
count they point out very forcibly the necessity of 
prevention. 

When the horse is required to turn roundin a 
narrow stall. his own experience of his situation 
would teach him to move backwards out of it, but 
the groom prevents him from so doing, by stand- 
ing close behind him, and urging him, either by a 
threatening tone of voice or the whip, to turn in- 
stantaneously in a space considerably shorter than 





his own body. 

Although by exerting the utmost flexibility of | 
his frame, the animal may, perhaps, perform this | 
motion daily without injury, he is nevertheless ex- 
posed to an accident which may in an instant ren- 
der him for the future totally unserviceable. 

The width of the stall, therefore should be at 
least six feet, the length nine feet. This will en- 
able the horse to stretch out his limbs when he is 
lying down, which is a great relief to him when 
fatigued. 

The manner in which the stall is usually paved. 


is generally formed with a descent from the head 
of the stall backwards, with a view to let the urine 
run off from the litter. Thus the horse stands con- 
tinvally up hill, by which position he naturally be- 
comes so much fatigued, that he may be said _ to 
have performed half his work before he is out of the 
stable. For the ligaments of his joints and flexor 
muscles of his legs, are thereby perpetually ex- 
tended. Ifthe reader will stand fora few min- 
utes, with his toes higher than his heels, the pain 
he will feel in the calves of his legs will soon con- 
vince him of the truth of this remark, Hence. 
when the horse is not eating, he always endeav 
ours to find his level, either by standing across the 
stall, or else as far back as his halter will per- 
mit, so that his hind legs may meet the ascent of| 
the other side of the channel. Butthe greatest, 
mischiefs which arise from this mode of construct- 





ing the pavement consist in obliging the horse to 
stand with his fore legs farther under him, and 
out of a perpendicular direction, by which position 
he not only acquires a bad habit of leaning for- 
wards, but also becomes liable to a contraction 
in the heels of his feet, by the weight being prin- 
cipally on the toes. It moreover promotes an in-| 
clination to swelling in the hind legs, as well as, 
being frequently the cause of his body slipping | 
backwards in the stall when he lies down, so that, 
being at the utmost extent of his halter, he has| 
not the power of rising again on his legs, for want 
of free use of his head and neck. 

The ground surface of the stall, therefore, 
should. be perfectly level, and paved with hard 
bricks. A conductor for the urine may be obtain- 
ed by means ofa drain passing from the centre 
backwards under the pavement. For this purpose 
the centre of the stall should sink somewhat low- 
er than the other parts of it, and the entrance to 
the drain should be covered with an iron grate a- | 
bout six inches square. 














It will be found advantageous to construct the 
manger, in such a manner that it may be removed 
by sliding into the wall, so that when the horse 
has eaten his grain he may have nothing else to 
bite at when the groom is cleaning him, from 
which habit horses sometimes become crib-biters. 

The racks are best made of cast iron, as wooden 
rack-staves frequently introduce splinters into 
the lips during the action of gathering the hay. 

The door of the stable should be at least seven 
feet in height, which will render the horse less 
liable to strike his head against the upper part of 
it in passing through it. 

Water. With regard to water, horses general. 
ly prefer that which is soft, and even thick and 
muddy. Soft water should therefore always be 
given to them, if possible. The quantity should 
be proportional to the labor which’the animal un- 
dergoes, for if he sweats much, he will conse- 
quently require more to repair the consumption 
of the fluids of his body. It is customary in hunt- 
ing stables to warm the water before the horse 
drinks it; this is a very bad practice, as it 


‘renders him liable to be griped whenever he 


drinks it in any other state. It certainly is not 
prudent to give much cold water to a horse wher 
he is heated with exercise, but other periods may 
be found when he may drink it with safety.— 
Grooms have a foolish habit of galloping horses 
immediately after drinking: with the intention of 
warming the water in their stomachs. By these 
unnecessary precautions, it would appear that cold 
water was both unnatural and prejudicial to the 
animal; but it cen only become so from his be- 
ing renfered irritable and tender by the ab- 
surd modes with which he is treated in his do- 
inesticated state. 


Washing Horses when warm injurious. Innkeep- 
ers and coach-inasters would find it their interest 
to prevent the abominable custom of washing hor- 
ses over their whole bodies, immediately after hav- 
ing gone astage. That they survive it, is no 
proof of its utility, but only serves to show the 
power which nature has of resisting the effects of 
any treatment which is hostile to her economy.— 
If the animal was pet in motion immediately after 
this operation, it might be less prejudicial ; but 
when he is tied up in a stable in that state for two 
or three hours, and left to dry by evaporation only, 
it cannot be difficult to perceive the impropriety 
and danger of such a practice. The legs of horses 
of all descriptions should never be washed without 
being afterwards rubbed dry. The feet should be 
picked very clean after exercise, and if hard and 
dry, should be stopped with clay, or any other sub- 
stance which will retain moisture. During the 
day time, if the horse does not work hard, the lit- 
ter should be removed from under him, so that he 
may stand on the bare pavement, which method is 
very beneficial to his legs and feet.—Lawrence’s 
Treatise on the Horse. 


Pulse of a Horse.—In the management of sick 
horses great advantage may be derived from at- 
tending to the state of the pulse, as we are there- 
by enabled to judge of the degree of violence of 
the disease, and the probability there may be of 
recovery. We are in some measure also assisted 
by it, in ascertaining the nature of the complaint, 
and the application of remedies. 

In a healthy horse the pulsations are about 36 
or 40 in a minute, and may be felt very distinctly 
either on the left side, or in an artery which pass 
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es over the lower jaw bone; in short, pulsation; 

may be felt in every superficial artery. 
When a horse appears rather dull, and does not, Congress to an expedition to the polar regions. 

feel properly, it is advisable to examine the pulse,; A Message was receive from the President of 

and if he be found to exceed the standard of health | 

immeciite recourse should be had to bleeding.— | 


Among the memorials presented was one trom 


| which, after a long and warm debate was ordered 


By this timely interference many dangerous com- | to lie on the table. ‘The Secretary of War trans- | 


plaints may be prevented. When the pulse rises’ mitted sundry documents relative to the suffering 
to 80 or 90 in a minute, there.is reason to be ap- condition of the friendly Creek Indians. The bill 
prehensive of danger; and when it exceeds 100) for increasing the duty on imported woollen goods, 
the disease frequently terminates in death. 
White’s Treatise on Veterinary Medicine. 


time. 


TRAP FOR MICE. MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

A friend of the Editor has suggested a very sim-| SENATE.—Petitions of Whitwell, Bond & Co. 
ple, but we should believe effectual contrivance | and others, for surveys and cstimates to ascertain 
for meg ag: taking vin ge a = ee ethe | pease Pu tet tet - of constructing 
rauders. ‘T'ake a China bow! which will hold; @ rail road from Boston to Providence were com- 
about a quart. Turn it bottom upward, and place mitted in both Houses. A Committee was ap- 
the further edge against the wall of the room or jointed to eonsider on the expediency of taking 
any other upright object. Elevate the hither edge measures more effectually to suppress lotteries. 
a little and place under it edgewise a slip of bas-/ The Senate proceeded again to choose on its part 
ket stuff, or any other thin substance about 2inch- 2 Senator of the United States, when His Ex- 
es long and one inch wide at the end immediately cellency Gov. Lincoln was chosen. 
under the edge of the bowl. The other end should | HOUSE.—The House proceeded to a choice 
taper nearly to a point, and extend into the interi- |on its part of a Senator to Congress. The whole 
or part of the bowl. A bit of toasted cheese should | number of votes 2i9, a choice 110. 
be stuck on the smaller end of the slip. When a) Elijah H. Mills received 118 and was chosen on 
mouse nibbles or touches = bait, the sip . el * sadder a ~ gen te 
ket stuff turns flat-wise, and permits the edge of nance was Cirected to report a Tax Act similar 
the bowl, which was a little elevated to descend to that of 1526. The bill for regulating the sale 
and enclose the mouse under the bowl. 





merse the whole in a tub of water, and thus drown! Of incorporating the 
the prisoner. the Improvement of Wool. 


| Charles Carrol of Carrolton, praying the aid of 


the U.S. relative to the Georgia controversy, | 


| was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third | 


The Hon. 


the part of the House. The Committee of Fi-, 


If the | of Lottery Tickets, by licensing the venders, was | 
bowl is set on a loose board, you may take it up!after debate indetiuitely postponed. A Commit- } 
together with the bowl, and the captive and im-|tee was appointed to report on the expediency | 
New England Society for’ 
A report of the Com- | 
|mittee of the Judiciary declaring that it is in-| 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
SENATE.—The bill to reduce the duty on salt | 
imported was debated with much length and ani | 
mation, and passed to be enacted. A message | 
was received from the President of the United} 
States, submitting to the consideration of Con- | 
gress certain documents relative to an alleged | 
trespass on the rights and territory of the Creek | 
Indians by the state of Georgia. This message | 
after a long and warm discussion was referred to 
a Committee chosen by ballot, and consisting of 
Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Van Buren, Smith of 8. 
C.and Harrison. The Bankrupt bill after long 
debate was rejected, Yeas 21, Nays 27. 
HOUSE.—The President of the United States 
transmitted by Message, the Report of the Secre- | 
tary of State, relating to the appointment of Char- | 
ges des Affaires, and to the commissioners of the | 
Ministers and Secretary to the mission to Panama. | 
The Secretary of the Treasury made a report in| 
compliance with the orders of the House, of the 
duties accrued on woollen manufactures, raw wool 
and carpeting imported in the year ending Sept. 
30, 1826—to wit :— 
In American vessels amounted to $3,009,582,95 
In foreign vessels 145,610,10 








Total amount of duties on these 
articles imported in 1826 

On the same articles imported in 
the year ending 30th Sep. 1825, the 
duties amounted— 

In American vessels to 

Foreign vessels to 


$3,155,193.05 


$4,002,202,15 
114,257,10 





Total amount of duties on these 





$4,116,459,25 


articles imported in 1825 


expedient to enlarge the power of Justices of the 
Peace, so as to authorize them to hear and de- 
termine civil actions where the debt or damage 
does not exceed twenty-five dollars was accept- 
ed, 





THE ADMIRAL. The Subscriber ieforms those 
who are desirous of improving by this fine imported au 


imal, that he will be kept on the farm of John Welles, 


Esq. Dorchester, near the Rev. Dr Codman’s meeting | 
i=] 


House, till further notice. Terms three dollars. 
Apply to A. GREENWOOD on said farm. 
lamffim Feb. 16. 


A Gardener. 
WANTED—a Gardener of good character. Apply 
at this office. 4t. Feb. 9 


Wanted, 
A man with his wife to attend to the work of a Farm 
and dairy, about 9 miles from Boston, none need ap- 
ply unless they can produce undoubted recommenda- 
tions. Apply at this Office. 3t. Feb. 2. 











Wanted to Purchase. 
Stubbs’ Anatomy of the Horse, for which a fair price 
will be given, if left at this office. 


Public Auction. 


The subscriber will sell at Public Auction, at his 
farm in Marlborough, on Tuesday the 20th instant at 9 
o’clock in the forenoon, 

All the Stock of Cattle, Horses, Farming Utensils, 
Household Furniture, and produce, viz. 

1 Yoke of Oxen. 

10 Cows all of which have been selected with great 

care, and are probably equal to any in the state. A 

part of them are of the Fill-pail breed, and of the im- 

proved Durham short-horned breed, from Mr Williams's 

imported buli Denton, asd are now with calf by the 

bull imported by George W. Lyman, Esq. 

1 Heifer 3 yrs. old next spring, } blood Denton 

4 Heifers 2 yrs old do 4& & blood do 





1 Buil 2 years old do 
5 Heifers l yearold = do 
il do I yearold do 4 blood Denton 4 Fill-pail 

(2 Steers l year old do 4 blood Denton 

1 Virginia bred Mare, powerful and kind in any harhess 
and excellent under the saddle. 
1 Colt 2 years old next spring, from the above mare by 

| Mr Williams’s imported horse Roman. . 

1 ou 1 year old from an excellent mare by the same 

orse. 
! Mare with Foal by Roman. 1 good Farm Horse. 

7 Hogs of the Worcester breed—2 Waggons, 2 Carts 
—1 Chaise and Harness—5 Floughs—Ox Yokes— 
Chains—Iron Bars—Sled—Sleigh—Shovels—H oes— 
Rakes— Waggon Harnesses—Halters—-Bridles—Sad- 
dies—a Straw and Hay Catter, cost $80, of the most 
approved constructicn. 

1 to 200 bushels Corn—Potatoes—English Turnips— 

from 10 to 20 tons English Hay—Cider. 

Beds, Mattresses, Bedsteads, Curtains—Looking< 

Glasses—Chairs—Tables—Crockery and Glass Ware 

Andirons—Fenders—Desks—Bureaus, &c. 

so, a piece of Pasture, Mowing and Tilling Land, 

} near the Meetinghouse in the East Parish in Marl- 

| borough, called Maynard’s Hill, containing about 35 

acres. » 

| A piece of Pasture Land, on the road leading from the 

| old Meetinghouse common to Geo. Howes’ house, 

| called the Boyd pasture, containing about 14 acres. 

A Grist Mill, with about 10 acres of land adjoining—- 
called Maynard’s Mill. 


Conditions of sale, of the Real Estate. 


25 per cent of the purchase money down, or by an ap 
proved endorsed note, payable in 90 days with interes 
—the remainder in 1, 2and 3 years with interest semi 
annnally, secured by a mortgage of the premises. 
Boston, Feb. 1, 1827. HENRY RICE. 


PATENT HINGE TRUSS 


The entire new mode of pressure which the com 

bined qualities of this instrament obtains in its ap- 
plication to the disease of Herma or Rupture, and the 
_consequent well known frequent cures accomplished 
| by its use, even on the most aged sufferers,together with 
, the safety, ease and comfort, with which it is worn, 
has, tothe highest gratification of the inventor pro- 
cured the encomiums of the most scientific medical 
| men of our own country, us well as its acknowledged 
| superority by Astley Cooper, of London. And the pat- 
| entee may further add, that Trusses of his invention 
}are now manufactured and sold in London, as the 
| American Truss. This, it is conceived he may name, 
/As a just source of national and professional gratifica- 
| tion. 

From the experiments which the patentee has made, 
| for two years past, on aged persons for the cure of 
| rupture, he is authorized to announce to the public 
‘the gratifying result, that almost every person that 
| has strictly followed his instructions relative to an ac- 
| casional increase of presure,with auxiliary means,have 
| uniformly experienced a partial closing of the breach 
| withie afew weeks, and what is still more pleasing to 
| add is that its efficacy has been fully and strikingly de- 
| Mmonstrated in accomplishing perfect cures on persons 
| at the advanced age of from 60 to 75 years, anduniver- 
| sally on youth. 
| In the application of this instrument in different 
|cases of the disease, a difference of adaptation is ne- 
| cessary, in respect to form, size and pressure and the 
; neglect of these indispensable requisitions is the only 
|cause of its failure, where any means of the kind are 
| practicable ; a careful observance of which is urged 

to all those who apply them. 

EBENEZER WIGHT, Apothecary. 
| Milk-street opposite Federal street, has just received a 
| large assortment of the above Trusses. 


i blood do 
4&4 blood do 





\ Al 








Eastern potatoes for sale, at the cellar under Chauncy 
place Church in Summer street. 


BOSTON MARKET—Prices, generally, agree 
with those of last week. Corn has advanced to 
85 to 90 cents—Rye 95 to 1.00—Eggs 25—Seeds 
scarce, generally higher than last season, and stil! 
rising.— Woo] at out last quoted prices. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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MISCELLANIES. y Na curse is like a stone thrown up towards hea- GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


Spain.—The student of history must have been 
struck with that portion of Mr Canuing’s late 
speech in which he enquires “where can we now 
find that Spain in the map of the world, which 
was to have swallowed up the power of maritime 
England ?” Spain was at one time mistress of the 
Netherlands in the North and Naples in the 
South of Europe ; of the heart of Italy ; of cer- 
tain islands in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
and a strong hold in Africa ; of considerable pos- 
sessions in the East, and nearly all the West In- 
dies ; of three fourths of South, and the richest 
portion of North America ; her flag floating on 
every sea; she possessed more of the precious 
metals than all the world beside: and her sover- 


ven, and most likely te return on the head of him 


that sent it. Sir Walter Scott. 


The proprietors of the New England Farmer and 
the Agricultural Establishment inform the public 
that they have made arrangements for selling Gar 


The present popwlation of New-Orleans is be- | den, Herb, Flower and Grass Seeds, Bulbous Flower 


lieved to exceed 50,000 souls. When the city 
was transferred to this government, 23 years ago, 
it contained but 8000 inhabitants. 


General La Fayette’s grant of 20,000 acres is 
in the neighborhood of Tallahasse, the capital of 
Florida. This is said to be a charming country, 
producing the wild grape plum, and may be fit for 
the silk worm. 


Industry is sometimes poor; because, as the 
prophet Haggai says, she puts her wages into a 
purse with holes. 


eign, in addition to the sway of his own hereditary” Fathers should not help their sons too much 


dominions, wore the imperial crown of Germany. 
Most truly did she boast that within the limits of 
her empire the sun never set. But that stupen- 
dous power was not obtained by virtue, nor pos- 
sessed with moderation. Avarice and perfidy | 
stained its rise ; unexampled cruelty signalized its | 
meridian ; the most sanguinary tyranny and de- 
grading meanness have brought unbounded exe- 
cration and contempt on its decline. 


‘ [Lebanon Republican. ] 








Effect of Music on Animals.—On a Sunday ev- 
ening five choristers were walking on the banks 
of the river Mersey, in Cheshire ; after some time, 
they sat down on the grass, and began to sing an 
anthem. The field in which they sat was termina- 
ted at one extremity by a wood, out of which, as 
they were singing they observed a hare to pass 
with great swiftness towards the place where they 
were sitting, and to stop ‘at about twenty yards 
distance from them. She appeared delighted with 
the music, often turning up the side of her head 
to listen with more facility. This uncommon ap- 
pearance engaged their attention ; and being de- 
sirous to know whether the creature paid them 
the visit to partake of the music, they finished the 
piece, and sat still without speaking to each other. 
As soon as the harmonious sound was over, the 
hare returned slowly towards the wood; when 
she had reached nearly the end of the field they 
began the same piece again; at which the hare 
stopped, turned about, and came swiftly back 
again to about the same distance as before, where 
she seemed to listen with rapture and delight, 
till they had finished the anthem, when she re- 
turned by a slow pace up the field, and entered 
the wood. [N. Mon. Mag.] 


Anecdote of George III.—While the Ear] of 
Chesterfield was in the Cabinet, he had to wait 
upon the King for his signature to an appointment 
which his Majesty had objected to with much 
warmth. The Earl opened the business with, 
“Whose name would your Majesty be pleased to 
have put in the blanks ?” “ Belzebub’s!” exclaim- 
ed the Sovereign with much indignation. « And 
will your Majesty,” continued the cool and face- 
tious Peer, “ permit the instrument to run as us- 
ual, Our trusty and well beloved Cousin and Coun- 
sellor?” The King, it is added, laughed, and im- 


mediately put his hand to the required appoint- 
ment. 








The Wilmington, N.C. Recorder of the 31st ult. 
says—“The weather has been unpleasantly warm 





for the last three days,” 


when young: Let them browse while their teeth 
are good. Yet Dr. Franklin did well to establish 
prudent, but indigent, young men in trade, to be 


reimbursed hereafter ; because, when a pump is, 


dry, water must be poured in at the top before any 
can come up from the bottom. 


There is a kind of man who will not do as he 
himself wishes to, lest he should please somebody. 


The Legislature of Ohio has before it a bill for 
“ Farming out their State Prison.” Is the contrac- 
tor to employ the convicts in any thing they may 
be most expert at ? 


Large baggage sleds are drawn now by two 
horses on a quick trot, with loads that in waggons 
four horses could only draw on a walk. 


Nova Scotia, New-Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island and Cape Breton, are as large as England, 
containing 35,900,000 of acres—and are capable of 
maintaining three millions of inhabitants. Their 
present population is 200,000. 


Medical Repartee—A candidate for medical 
honours, having thrown himself almost into a fev- 
er from his incapacity of answering the questions, 
was asked by one of the Professors—“ How would 
you sweat a patient for the rheumatism ?” He re- 
plied, “ I would send him here to be examined.” 


The royal assent has been given to the act in- 
corporating a company for carrying on the manu- 
facture of iron, in Annapolis county, Nova Scotia. 
The ore is said to be very abundant. 


Patents.—It appears by a report made to the 
House of Representatives, that 4312 patents have 
been granted during the preceding year, that the 
sum received for the same is $129,000. The ex- 
penses of the patent office are 6,780 67. 


The Late Snow Storms.--The number of individu- 
als who perished in the highlands, during the late 
storms is ascertained to be between twenty seven 
and thirty. Upwards of five thousand trees were 
blown down at Gordon Castle. {Liv. Mer.] 


It is stated that the quantity of snow which has 
fallen at St. Jehns, N. B. the present season, was 
not sufficient to cover the ground ! 





Preserving Wood. 

Dry rot in timber may be prevented by charring 
the joints, and fixing them in anchorsmith or 
foundry ashes laid under the flooring. Leaving 
one of the boards of the floor loose, and removing 
it at night, it is said to prevent it. Painting wood 
before the sap is dry, hastens its decay. 

[Gleanings of Husbandry. } 


Roots, &c. of every description. They have jus: 
received from Mess. Thorburn & Son of Ney 
York, a fresh assortment, ameng which are 
_ Windsor beans, ; White onion 
‘China dwarf do Red do 
White kidney do ; Yellow do 
Warrington do + Parsnip, Parsley, 
Refugee do ? Early frame peas, 
|Mazagan do i ‘ Charlton do 


Red pole cranberry do $ DwarfImperial do 


Dutch case-knife do * ¢ Dwarf prolific do 
ane — ; ine , —— do 
ood do all sugar 0. 
White scarcity do Early Washington peas 
Brussels sprouts Lucerne [very early 
Early York Cabbage § Squash pepper 
‘ sugarloaf do Cayenne do 
| ¢ Battersea do Scarlet radish 
| Sugarloaf do ; Salmon do 
| Drumhead do ; Red turnip do 
Red Dutch do ¢Whitedo do 
Green Savoy do § Black do do 
Yellow Savoy do {$Purpledo do 
Madeira 0 *4+“@6 : Round spinage 
Tennisball do ¢Prickly do 
Drumhead do $ Early bush squash 
Ice coss do ¢Crook neck do 
Green do 4 Salsafy, vegetable oyste: 
White do ¢ Early Dutch turnip 
Solid Celery 2 Red top do 
Red do ¢ White Norfolk do 
Horn Carrot . Stowe do 
Orange do Ruta baga do 
| Early Cucumber Tomatoes Thyme 


Long do 
London leek 
Early lettuce 
Cabbage do 
Pine apple melon 
Green citron do 
Nutmeg do 
Purple egg plant 
Sallad mustard 
Nasturtion White clover 
Mangel Wurtzel Red top grass 
Large Norfolk turnip ¢ Early cauliflower 
Curled Cress da ? Late do. 
Long cucumber _ $ Early horn carrot 
Girkin do. Okra 
Green Turkey do. Green curled endive 
White do. $ Ruta Baga 

As the season for making hot beds is now at 
hand, gentlemen in want of Early Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce, &c. can be furnished with the 
seed. 

In addition to the above, we are daily expecting 
a supply from Europe. 


SEEDS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Establishment No. 52 
North Market Street and at the Farmer office, Mangel 
Wurtze! and Sugar Beet Seed raised by Jonw PRINCE 
Esq. of Roxbury. It is recommended to gentlemen in 
waut of these seeds to apply soon, as, from the drought 
of last season, the quantity is small and the price will 
of course be higher. © 


500 bushels Red-Top Seed. Clover Seed, &e. 


Sweer marjoram 
Savoury Sage 
Asparagus Artichoke 
Warrington do 

Early turnip blood beet 
Purple cape Brocoli 
White onion 

Red do. 
Yellow do. 
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kr Published every Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
num, payable at the end of the year—but those whe 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing art 
éntitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 
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